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Labor Controversy in the Automobile Industry 


The recent extension of the automobile code has brought 
to a head the dissatisfaction with labor conditions in the 
industry. The results of the vote in the elections held 
thus far by the Automobile Labor Board have led to the 
inference that organized labor is not an important factor 
in the industry. Fortunately the report of the Research 
and Planning Division of the NRA has been made public 
at a time when information regarding labor conditions in 
the industry is much needed. 


Tue SETTLEMENT IN Marcu, 1934 


In an effort to stave off a threatened strike President 
Roosevelt on March 25, 1934, appointed the Automobile 
Labor Board composed of three persons representative of 
the employers, the employes, and the public. Dr. Leo Wol- 
man, professor of economics in Columbia University, was 
made chairman. 

The employes were given the right to organize into a 
group or groups, but the government made it clear that 
it favored no particular form of organization. This made 
possible the proportional representation of any groups 
which organized, elected representatives and demanded 
collective bargaining. 

It was the duty of the board to see that the election 
of representatives was free from coercion and intimida- 
tion and that workers were not discriminated against be- 
cause of their affiliation with any organization. This was 
regarded as an important ge against unfair prac- 
tices which might make them afraid, on the one hand, 
to join a particular labor organization, or, on the other 
hand, to refrain from joining one. The substitution of 
tules for caprice in the administration of labor relations 
was designed to make employes more secure in their tenure 
and to promote the use of collective bargaining. It was 
also a duty of the board “to see to it that freely chosen 
representatives of any groups of labor were received 
by the managements and were given the opportunity to 
engage in genuine negotiations and conferences.’ 


EXTENSIONS OF THE CODE 
Originally the code was to expire September 4, 1934, 
but it was extended to November 3 and again to February 
2, 1935, without holding hearings, although it is alleged 
that “labor had been promised public hearings.”? Re- 
cently it was extended to June 16, 1935, and one of the 


1Leo Wolman, New York Times, February 10, 1935. 


2Samuel Romer, “That Automobile Strike,” The Nation, Febru- 
ary 6, 1935. 


principal complaints of organized labor is that it was 
code, a direct appeal to the National Labor Relations 
given no opportunity to oppose the provisions of the 
code. The amendments to the code provide for the con- 
tinuance of the Automobile Labor Board, for payment 
of time and one-half for all work over 48 hours in any 
one week, and that the industry is to “bring out new 
models in the fall, when possible, and hold automobile 
shows preferably at that season of the year.”* 

The last two provisions are supposed to have an im- 
portant bearing on distributing and stabilizing employ- 
ment. This is not only recognized and stressed in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s statement on the automobile code Janu- 
ary 31, 1935, but his executive order authorizes members 
of the industry to enter into agreements with respect to 
fall announcements and prohibits ‘“‘work in excess of forty- 
eight hours when such work is prohibited under any 
of the provisions of the code.” He pointed out that al- 
though “most employes can work only 48 hours” never- 
theless “certain groups have been subject to being worked 

. as high as sixty or seventy hours per week, with- 
out any limitation of hours.” 

Furthermore, the President’s executive order prac- 
tically makes the Automobile Labor Board a part of the 
code by requiring the members of the industry to “comply 
with the provisions and requirements for the settlement 
of labor controversies which were established by the gov- 
ernment and have been in operation since March, 1934, 
and which are hereby confirmed and continued.” 

It is reported* that a majority of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Board voted against the amendment 
making the Automobile Labor Board a sm of the code, 
and against the one establishing the 48-hour week. The 
majority, it is said, felt that the 48-hour week ran counter 
to the whole campaign to shorten hours in industry. 
Furthermore, they did not wish to impose the Automobile 
Labor Board upon the employes of the industry. They 
believed it should have the same structure and legal stand- 
ing as the steel and textile boards have under Public 
Resolution No. 44. How far the attitude of the majority 
in this respect was influenced by the President’s action 
in connection with the Jennings case which arose under 
the Newspaper Publishers’ Code is not stated. In that 
case, the President requested the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board not to assume jurisdiction in disputes when 
a code provides for a board “which is empowered to 
make a final and enforceable decision.” Thus if the 


83NRA Highlights of the Week, February 7, 1935. 


4Raymond G. Swing, “The White House Breaks with Labor,” 
The Nation, February 13, 1935. 
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Automobile Labor Board, with the activities of which 
organized labor was dissatisfied, was made a part of the 
nage in which organized labor had confidence, would be 
cut off. 


Laszor’s PROTEST 


On January 28, 1935, Charlton Ogburn, attorney for 
the A. F. of L. unions in the automobile industry, ad- 
dressed a letter to President Roosevelt reminding him 
that as early as September, 1934, William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. had informed him that union labor 
’ was dissatisfied with the workings of the Automobile 
Board; that “serious controversies” were arising, some 
of which were “in their nature outside of the limited 
jurisdiction of the Automobile Labor Board”; and that if 
the National Labor Relations Board were to be given 
jurisdiction “the present tension” could be relieved. 

On January 24, 1935, Mr. Green announced that 80 
local unions in the automobile industry had declared 
that they had no confidence in the Automobile Labor 
Board and refused to have anything more “to do with it 
as it is now constituted.” He pointed out that they 
accepted “reluctantly” the provision for proportional rep- 
resentation and that shortly after the Automobile Labor 
Board was organized it rejected union requests for elec- 
tions “on the ground that the manufacturers would 
refuse to allow them.” 

On February 10, 1935, Mr. Ogburn declared (New 
York Times) that “in checking union membership lists 
against the payrolls of automobile companies, Dr. Wol- 
man establislied the fact that these unions had large 
majorities in many of the automobile plants and in- 
formed me that the companies were surprised at these 
large union memberships.” Doubtless at the time of the 
settlement in March, 1934, the unions had a much larger 
membership than they have at present. Their desire 
to amalgamate into an industrial union was frustrated, 
and the national council of these unions formed by the 
A. F. of L. functioned in a strictly advisory capacity to 
the representative of the A. F. of L. and met only at 
his call. Thirty-five per cent of all dues collected were 
remitted to the A. F. of L. The failure to gain much 
improvement in working conditions has made many 
union members feel that they got nothing for their money. 
“Thousands of workers tore up their union books, vowin 
never to re-enter union halls.”> On February 12, 1935, 
it was announced that the A. F. of L. had authorized a 
charter amalgamating the 100 local unions in the automo- 
bile industry into an industrial union. However, in 
accordance with the action of the last A. F. of L. con- 
vention, it will have a set of officers appointed “for a 
provisional period” and the A. F. of L. will formulate 
its policies and supervise the administration of business. 
Not until this period of tutelage is over will the union have 
an autonomous position in the A. F. of L 

The decrease in membership, however, is not attributed 
entirely to the failure of the A. F. of L. to organize the 
workers. Much discontent has arisen from the way the 
Automobile Labor Board has handled cases of discrimina- 
tion. The complaint is that even when the board recom- 
mended or ordered reinstatement the workers were given 
some other job paying less than the one they had held. 
However, Dr. Wolman points out that “within the past 
ten months the board has, either by decision or by agree- 
ment with various companies, placed more than a thou- 
sand people back at work, and it is a fair statement that 
there is no basis for either the belief or the suspicion 


5Romer, op. cit. 


that discrimination because of union activity or union 
membership is extensively practiced in this industry at 
this time.”* But the board could not deal with low 
wages, unstable employment and long hours because its 
jurisdiction was limited to questions of discrimination, 
discharge, and employe representation. The decision of 
the National Labor Relations Board in the Houde En- 
gineering Company, an automobile parts manufacturing 
concern, establishing majority rule for collective bargain- 
ing, supported the workers in the automobile industry 
in their belief that the same principle should be applied 
to them. 

The efforts of Mr. Green to get a conference with 
the employers for a revision of the settlement in March, 
1934, were unavailing. Inasmuch as the settlement was 
for no fixed duration the A. F. of L. took the position 
that after due notice to the President and the industry 
it could legally withdraw and notice to that effect was 
given the President. 

However, the President in his reply to Mr. Ogburn 
on February 4, 1935, indicated that the withdrawal of 
the A. F. of L. would not do away with the Automobile 
Labor Board. Although the employers and the A. F. of 
L. were given an opportunity to suggest selections for the 
personnel of the board “the government did not give to 
any one a right to name members or otherwise to deter- 
mine the membership of the board.” Furthermore, the 
board is responsible to the President and it is for him 
“to determine whether the board is fulfilling its duties 
and how long the existence of the board should be con- 
tinued.” 

Tue ELEcTIONS 


The President also referred to the elections now being 
carried on by the Automobile Labor Board and declared 
that the result will be “to provide for the first time con- 
clusive evidence of how and by whom the employes desire 
to be represented.” He believed that under these circum- 
stances any organization claiming to represent employes 
in the industry should “avail itself fully of the oppor- 
tunity to establish the authentic character of its repre- 
sentation.” This was aimed directly at the action of the 
A. F. of L. in ordering its members not to vote in the 
election. 

As pointed out above, the A. F. of L. wanted the elec- 
tions held when its membership doubtless was greater 
than it is now. It claims that in selecting the 13 plants in 
which elections have been held the board knew from a 
previous check of union membership against payrolls 
that only three of the plants had unions and that these 
had few members. Furthermore, the A. F. of L. insists 
that an election should be held only when the employes 
ask for it. The decision of the board on December 7, 
1934, to carry on elections was regarded as forcing an 
issue for which the A. F. of L. unions were not ready. 
This is considered important because the A. F. of L. 
insists that no real collective bargaining can be carried 
on unless an organization has a majority. 

Dr. Wolman insists that “every step in both the primary 
and final elections now being conducted in the industry 
is completely under the control of the board. When an 
election is over, the ballots are carried in padlocked ballot 
boxes to the offices of the board, where they are counted 
in the presence of representatives of the employes.” 

The most recent data available (New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1935) on the elections indicate that of 66,569 
ballots, 50,121, or 75.2 per cent, were cast by employes 
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claiming they were unaffiliated with any organization; 
7,649 or 11.4 ey cent, were for representatives of com- 
pany unions; 3,173, or 4.4 per cent, were for representa- 
tives of the Associated Automobile Workers; and 2,596, 
or 3.9 per cent, were for representatives of A. F. of L. 
unions. Of the remaining ballots 429 were cast for re 
resentatives of the Mechanics Educational Society, the die 
and tool workers union; 26 for the Automobile Workers 
Union; 16 for the Auto Service Mechanics Association; 
11 for the Society of Designing Engineers; 11 for the 
International Workers of the World; one for the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; 817 were blank bal- 
lots; and 1,179 ballots were void. Those who voted r 
resent about 90 per cent of the eligible workers in the 
plants in which elections have been held. 


Tue “ENTENTE CORDIALE” 


On February 11, 1935, the “rupture” between the ad- 
ministration and the A. F. of L. is supposed to have 
been healed in an “entente cordiale.” The Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. visited the President and pre- 
sented its objections to the Automobile Labor Board and 
outlined its recommendations for legislation to improve 
the status of labor in general. The criticisms of the 
A. F. of L. were directed at errors in administration and 
interpretations of the Recovery Act by those “clothed 
with authority” rather than at the Act itself. The Council 
pointed out that the workers had joined unions expecting 
to have the right provided in Section 7a, that they had 
been shocked and disillusioned when the government did 
not protect them in their right to bargain collectively, 
and that “their resentment has been deep and bitter and is 
growing.” After the interview the President issued a 
statement in which he indicated his appreciation of the 
cooperation of the A. F. of L. in trying to make the re- 
covery program effective, declared his belief in the sound- 
ness of furthering collective bargaining between organi- 
zations of employers and employes, pointed out that the 
government could not compel employes and employers to 
organize and urged patience in the effort to promote peace, 
understanding, and cooperation between employers and 
employes. 


RESEARCH AND PLANNING Division REportT 


At the time of the settlement in March, 1934, the 
President indicated his intention of instituting an investi- 
gation by the Research and Planning Division of the 
NRA, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics as a basis of 
promoting greater stability of employment and improv- 
ing labor conditions in the automobile industry. However, 
the request for this investigation was not presented to 
the chairman of the National Industrial Recovery Board 
until November 21, necessitating a rush job to make it 
available in connection with the reconsideration of the 
terms of the code. 

The preliminary report presented on January 23, 1935, 
is devoted to a summary of the economic condition of the 
industry, the — of regularizing employment, and 
an analysis of wages, hours and working conditions. 

The Chrysler, General Motors and Ford companies, 
which produced 77 per cent of the automotive vehicles 
in 1929, produced 88 per cent in 1934. The most recent 
report (New York Times, February 12, 1935) indicates 
that in January production reached the average for 1927- 
1930, a point not equalled since the latter part of 1929. 
All the small companies are in a difficult competitive con- 
dition and their working capital decreased from $179,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $79,000,000 in 1933. 
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The decrease in average wholesale price of cars from 
$636 in 1929 to $504 in 1934, as well as improvement 
in the product, are pointed to as indications that the 
industry has continued to increase the values delivered 
to consumers. The purchasing policies of the automo- 
bile companies have intensified irregularity of produc- 
tion for suppliers of parts. Most of the merchandising 
risks of the automobile industry have been placed on the 
dealers, and the used car problem is the main source of 
their financial difficulties. 


The report points out that “labor unrest exists to a 
degree higher than warranted by the depression. The 
unrest flows from insecurity, low annual earnings, in- 
equitable hiring and rehiring methods, espionage, speed- 
up, and displacement of workers at an extremely early 
age.” 

The demands upon foreman to increase production and 
the abuse of authority given them has created a wide 
gap between the management and the workers, accentu- 
ated the speed-up, and encouraged favoritism and “direct 
financial demands on the workers.” If a foreman writes 
“do not rehire” or “agitator” on a lay-off slip “the effect 
most certainly would be final” for the worker. Further- 
more, “the espionage systems, which are widely existent, 
are bitterly resented by the workers as being un-Ameri- 
can.” 


Although the seniority rules of the Automobile Labor 
Board “constitute a distinct advance over previous con- 
ditions,” they apply only to the company which employed 
a worker last. Time study men have been forced “to 
make inequitable reductions in working time to hold their 
jobs,” and production demands are put “beyond human 
capability” to continue day after day. 

Irregularity of employment “has not been corrected by 
the code for the automobile manufacturing industry. As- 
suming 8% per cent of annual employment as the monthly 
norm, employment in the automobile industry has ranged 
in monthly percentages of the annual total from 4.96 per 
cent to 12.07 per cent. In 1934 plants operating under 
the code for the automobile manufacturing industry lost 
36.3 per cent of possible man-hours of employes working 
in the months of peak employment, while the automotive 
parts industry showed, for 1934, a loss of 39.2 per cent 
of possible man-hours.” 


During the busy season some classes of employes have 
worked 70 to 90 hours while “men who had worked in 
their departments were idle.” The conclusion is there- 
fore reached that “the privilege of averaging hours on 
an annual basis is neither necessary nor desirable. Neither 
the current reporting nor the separate studies of this 
report indicate otherwise. In only a few occupations 
has there been a shortage of workers, so as to require use 
of the annual average. Pending the training of addi- 
tional workers for these occupations, provision for ex- 
emption upon proper showing of necessity is all that is 
required.” 

The industry could not have reached its present devel- 
opment if workers from various parts of the country 
had not been assembled at the points of production. The 
difficulty of finding a place to live has induced a great 
many to buy homes and look forward to permanence in 
the communities. As the result of the depression and 
excessive wage reductions many have lost their homes and 
savings and are on relief. “Of a survey of 20,000 families 
of those on relief in Detroit in April, 1934, 30 per cent 
were automobile workers. April, 1934, was the highest 
peak of employment in the automobile industry since 1930. 
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Forty-seven per cent of the heads of families on relief 
came to Detroit between 1920 and 1929.” 

The data on wages indicate that the “earnings of tool 
engineers and design engineers have declined. Earnings 
in 1929, of a group studied, ranged from $0.99 to $1.63 
an hour. In 1934, earnings ranged from $0.83 to $1.29 
an hour. Median annual earnings for tool engineers 
dropped from $2,717 in 1929 to $1,300 in 1933, and rose 
to $1,920 in 1934. 

“Hourly earnings of automotive workers are relatively 
high, $0.65 to $0.80 per hour as plant averages; annual 
incomes are low for large numbers of workers attached 
to the industry ; and employment opportunities outside the 
industry during slack seasons are negligible.” 

A study of the anual earnings of 8,614 workers in four 
establishments shows that in 1934 11.4 per cent earned 
less than $400; 21.9 per cent less than $800; 64.8 per 
cent less than $1,200; 89.4 per cent less than $1,600; and 
97 per cent less than $2,000. 

The investigators conclude that regularization of em- 
ployment “can be substantially achieved by fall announce- 
ment of new models and a fall date for the automobile 
show.” Regularization by this means “would require 
overtime above 40 hours per week for not more than an 
eight-week period,—time and half-time pay for such over- 
time is probably required for best stabilization results.” 
The code should be amended “to provide for one maxi- 
mum of 40 hours a week, with a 48-hour maximum week 
permitted for not more than an 8-week period in any 
year, and time and half-time pay for all hours worked 
in excess of 40. 

“The code provisions, exempting employes receiving 
more than $35 a week from hourly limitations, should be 
amended in all codes dealing with automotive workers so 
that only executives may be exempted.” 

Furthermore, “it is socially and economically indefensi- 
ble for the automobile industry to say that old age comes 
to its workers from ten to twenty years prior to the time 
it comes to any other group of similar workers in the 
United States. 

“Many of the complaints against management—such as 
poor working conditions, terror, and discrimination—will 
disappear when and if facilities are fully extended ‘for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection.’ ” 


Recent Pamphlets 


If War Is Sin. By Kirby Page. New York, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 2929 Broadway, 1935. Five cents. Special rates 
for quantities. 

Kirby Page believes that if the churches “mean busi- 
ness in their opposition to war,” as he thinks they do, 
certain steps should be taken. These are: the churches 
should teach that “no Christian may legitimately engage” 
in war; that no candidate for ordination to the Christian 
ministry who “professes a willingness to sanction war or 
to participate in it should be accepted as a minister of 
the Prince of Peace”; that official chaplains should be 
withdrawn from the army and navy, although unofficial 
service should be provided for the men; that boys should 
be taught that “they must not take military training in 
high school or college”; that “the churches must advocate 
total disarmament and must cease to place any reliance 
whatever in armed preparedness against other nations” ; 
that “the churches should demand a friendly and coopera- 
tive foreign policy on the part of their government” ; 
that “the churches must seek to create public opinion in 
behalf of international agencies of justice as alternatives 
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to armed hostilities” ; and that “the churches should seek 
to transform the economic and political systems out of 
which war emerges.” 

Mr. Page believes that “if the churches act as if war 
is sin, a revolution in thought will be accompanied by a 
revolution in policy with regard to economic and political 
systems.” The churches cannot disentangle themselves 
completely “from the sins of a nationalistic and capitalis- 
tic society.” But this does not “excuse them from extri- 
cating themselves as completely as possible from the coils 
of the war system.” 


A Picture of Adult Education in the New York Metropolitan 
Area as Shown by a Study of the Files of the New York 
Adult Education Council as of June, 1934. New York, New 
—— Adult Educational Council, 366 Madison Ave., 1934. 25 
cents. 

A. study of the files of the New York Adult Education 
Council, a clearing house for information in regard to 
adult education in the metropolitan area, revealed that 
there were 1,402 organizations working in the field and 
9,643 courses offered. Training for an occupation or 
profession accounted for 45 per cent of the total number. 
Each of the four types of organization (association, func- 
tion of the government, business, project) offers work 
in all fields and “in the same ratio as all its offerings bear 
to the whole number.” About 40 per cent of all the 
courses are offered by a government agency. The largest 
number of organizations and of courses offered are located 
‘in the borough of Manhattan. This predominance is 
decidedly disproportionate to Manhattan’s share of the 
city’s population between the ages of 18 and 44. 


The adult education courses offered in New York serve 
four main purposes: “filling gaps in standard equipment,” 
vocational training, “enlargement of individual experi- 
ence,” “acquisition of laymen’s equipment for effective 
operation in the various fields.” Most of the activities are 
directed for the first two. Indeed, the methods and 
standards developed for these purposes “tend to dominate 
the whole field of adult education.” Further experi- 
mentation is needed in the development of adult educa- 
tion for the training of laymen. 


Adult Learning in the Church. Boston, Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society. Free. 

This is a program for adult study by church groups. 
While it has been planned particularly for the Congre- 
gational and Christian Churches, it will be very useful 
for church leaders of any denomination who are interested 
in promoting such groups. It is considered that “the 
education of adults is a very real necessity” for the 
church. The test of an educational program in the church 
should be to “set free . . . spiritual power that men 
shall themselves become creators.” The discussions of 
a study group should be “intensely practical,” aimed at 
“a change in the individual’s attitudes and ways of life.” 
Suggestions are made in regard to the organization of 
groups, the leader’s task, and the best procedure. 
number of study courses on a wide variety of topics 
are listed. 


How to Lead Discussion. By LeRoy C. Bowman, New York, 

Womans Press, 1934. 35 cents. 

This is a guide for the use of group leaders. The 
points considered include the reasons for using the dis- 
cussion method, the job of the leader, preparation for 
meetings, suggestions for the conduct of the first meet- 
ing, the use of intervals between meetings, later meetings, 
and pitfalls which should be avoided. 
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